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Mohammedan dominion, and it was accomplished by two very important innovations. The first was the establishment of a great bodyguard of mercenaries, among whom were large numbers of Turks from the extreme borders of the Mohammedan Empire; and the second was the institution of the Wazirate, the appointment of a Minister who existed to carry out the behests of the khalif, from whom the whole of his authority was derived. For some time to come there is a lull in the clash between East and West, except for the isolated contest which continued to be waged in Spain.
Within the Byzantine Empire the whole period since the death of Justinian had been one of degeneration and decay, mitigated only by the personal vigor of Heraclius and his descendants. The barbarian flood which permeated the Balkan Peninsula, unlike that of the Western Teutons, was not only uncivilized, but was lacking even in the barbaric virtues. In the West, at least there was no lack of virility; in the East the barbarians were of a lower type, and the influences of the influx were more degrading. The Hellenic culture was almost lost; literature and art reached their nadir; religion had become resolved into polemical theology among the cultivated, and blind superstition among the masses. Leo the Isaurian came of a comparatively unsophisticated race, the mountaineers of Asia Minor, who had been least touched by intellectual decadence; and, living on the Mohammedan border, had perhaps been forced to recognize the moral worth of the most Hebraic element in Islam, its hatred of idolatry. The Christian world, but more particularly perhaps its Eastern section, had learnt to give itself up to what Leo recognized as idolatry, the actual worship of particular images regarded not as symbols, but as possessing supernatural endowments of their own.
Leo, when the Empire had passed through the tremendous crisis with which his reign opened, was able to turn his attention to the numerous problems of reform which presented themselves; and the attempted reformation by which he is best remembered is his Iconoclasm, his attack upon image worship. In all other respects perfectly othodox, he perceived that the adoration of images as commonly practised was in fact a degrading idolatry; and in 726 he issued an edict forbidding image worship, and ordering carved images to be removed and paintings to be washed out. Intelligent laymen were apparently disposed to applaud; the mob, on the other hand, was infuriated and alarmed; and unfortunately the clergy, whose influence was necessarily magnified by all appeals to supernaturalism, set themselves vehemently against the Emperor. Throughout the East the edict met with a fair measure of success, so far as the open worship* $ing of images, or Iconoduly, as it was called, was concerned; btft in' Italy iPope Gregory JL defied, the edict, addressing highly op-